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Liebreieh gives a very clear exposition of the way in which these defects cause 
the diseases already mentioned, and concludes with the subjoined recommenda¬ 
tions, which he considers, however, less advantageous than what he calls the 
American plan of having the seat and desk made to every child’s measure; or 
the Swiss system, when seven or more dillerent sizes of seats and desks are 
manufactured to suit the different classes:— 

“1. One and the same size and model of desk should be used for children 
and grown-up persons of both sexes. 

“ 2. The adaptation to the height of each child should be effected by varying 
the height of the seat and the foot-board. 

“3. The edge of the table is always to be in a perpendicular line above that of 
the seat. 

“ 4. No seat is to be without a back, and the top of this is always to be 1 inch 
lower than the edges of the table for boys, and 1 inch higher than the edge of 
the table for girls. 

“5. In all classes where the boys change places, the height of the seat is to be 
regulated in proportion to the average height of the pupils. 

”6. In all girls’ schools, in all those boys’ schools where the children do not 
change places, in boarding schools, and in private school-rooms, the seat of each 
child should be accurately regulated in proportion to its height.” 

The support for the back should incline only a few degrees from the perpen¬ 
dicular, and be so arranged as to press upon the spinal column just above the hips 
of the pupil. The breadth of the seat ought to be considerable, in order to support 
most of the thighs, and its height just such as to allow the feet to rest easily upon 
the foot-board. The desk should be so arranged, by means of a hinged dap or 
otherwise, as to hold the book at an angle of 40° or 45° whilst reading, and the 
paper at an angle of 2(J° whilst writing is being performed by the scholars. 

J G. R. 


Art. XXXI .—Demonstrations of Anatomy; being a Guide to the Knowledge 
of the Human Body by Dissection. By Georoe Vi nek Ellis, Emeritus 
Professor of Anatomy in University College, London. Front the eighth and 
revised English edition. 8vo. pp. 716. Philadelphia : Henry C. Lea, 1879. 

This book is intended for use in the dissecting room, and is designed to aid the 
student while at work with scalpel and forceps. Accordingly the different 
regions are discussed in such a manner that the muscles, vessels, and nerves are 
described, as found in each situation, without following out their distant distri¬ 
bution. This method is, obviously, well adapted to the end for which it is 
designed. A serious omission, however, is the absence of any description of the 
bones of the part. It is proper enough to begin with the superficial structures 
and gradually descend to the various layers of muscles, the vessels, nerves, and 
ligaments; but why neglect to touch osteology, upon a correct appreciation of 
which the knowledge of myology, etc., must depend ? It may be said that the 
student should know the characteristic markings and processes pertaining to the 
skeleton, but the fact remains that he does not; and, moreover, those who teach 
practical anatomy will sustain the assertion that many a student begins to dissect 
who has never even handled more than one or two human bones. After he has 
finished his part he may be taken to the skeleton, when it is more than probable 
that he will have no adequate idea of the attachments of the muscles which he has 
just seen. A few wood-cuts of the bones, and a short description of them, would be 
a valuable addition to the volume. Another objection is the fact that the illus- 
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trations arc small and the structures represented by them referred to by figures 
and foot notes, which is a method far inferior to printing the names directly 
upon the part, as is now done so frequently in such text-books as those of Holden 
and Gray. A manifest improvement, however, is the repetition of cuts where 
the text speaks of parts that have been previously represented, but not described. 
This avoids the inconvenience of turning back to hunt an illustration many 
pages distant. Examples of this arrangement are seen in figures 2 and 9, 1 and 
6. Other excellent features are the tables of the arteries, veins, and nerves of 
the region, which are added at the ends of some of the chapters, and serve as a 
recapitulation. 

The author has very properly devoted several pages to the delineation of the 
cerebral convolutions and fissures, which, at the present time, should be included 
in all anatomical treatises, since the study of cerebral localization has received so 
much attention. The dissection of a number of brains some years ago, when 
Ecker’s little book on the convolutions appeared, showed the reviewer that 
the surface topography of the brain was sufficiently constant to deserve notice in 
our ordinary anatomical rooms, though usually but little attention is paid to it. 
The chapters on the special senses arc well worth careful attention on the part of 
the student. 

The volume before us must be recognized as a good guide for the anatomical 
room, but a perfect dissector’s manual has not yet been published. Some 
experience as a teacher of practical anatomy has shown the present writer that 
there is need of a book, of six or seven hundred pages, which shall contain 
large wood-cuts, with the name of each part printed upon it, as is done in Gray’s 
Anatomy , and a concise description of the bones, muscles, vessels, and nerves. The 
systematic treatises on anatomy are too large for convenience, and too detailed to 
render the main facts sufficiently prominent. Such a work would doubtless com¬ 
mand a ready sale, but until something of this kind is furnished us, we must feel 
the value of such works as that just reviewed. J. B. R. 


Art. XXXII.— B.ecent Works on Skin Diseases. 

Epitome of Skin Diseases, with Formulae, for Students and Practitioners. 
By Tilbury Fox, M.D., etc., and T. C. Fox, M.B., etc. Second Ameri¬ 
can edition, enlarged and revised by the authors. 12mo. pp. 216. Phila¬ 
delphia: Henry C. Lea, 1879. 

Notes on the Treatment of Skin Diseases. By Robert Liveing, A.M., 
M.D. Cantab., etc. Fourth edition, revised and enlarged. 12mo. pp. 130. 
New York: William Wood & Co., 1878. 

These two little volumes may properly be considered in connection, since their 
general aim and scope are the same. The present edition of Dr. Fox’s book 
shows decided improvement over the first edition published in this country three 
years ago. While the volume is only a little larger than before, it contains three 
times as much matter. In fact it is rapidly assuming the rank of a treatise. 
The section on pathology has been recast, and this, together with the remarks 
upon methods of examination in diseases of the skin, forms the most satisfactory 
part of the book. Dr. Fox’s classification cannot be entirely commended, and 
it is especially confusing when compared with the order in which the various 
diseases are described, an order, like that followed by Dr. Liveing, purely alpha¬ 
betical. This confusion is somewhat increased by the interpolation, on the part 
of the American editor, of a third system of classification, that adopted by 



